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So much for the faults of " The Gayworthys." Let us now pay the 
tribute of an explicit recognition to its very great cleverness. Without 
this quality no novel in these days can hope to succeed. But " The 
Gayworthys" has even more of it than is needed for success. How 
jnany accomplishments the would-be successful novel demands ! and 
how many are here displayed ! When we count them over, indeed, we 
are half amazed at our temerity in offering these prosy strictures. The 
observation, the memory, the invention, the fancy, the humor, the love 
of human nature, lavished upon these four hundred pages are the re- 
sults almost of an education. Let us, we repeat, make them a very 
low bow. They contain much that is admirable and much that is pow- 
erful. It is for this reason that, when we see them misused, as it- seems 
to us, conjoined with what is vulgar and false, we make a respectful 
protest. We know not whether in this case their union makes a total 
which wo may properly call genius ; but it at all events makes a force 
sufficiently like genius not to be able with impunity to work in igno- 
rance of principle. We do not claim to have laid down any principles. 
They are already laid down in a thousand consummate works of art. 
All we wish to do here — all we have space to do — is to remind the 
author of "The Gayworthys" that they exist. 



13. — What I saw on the West Coast of South and North America and 
at the Hawaiian Islands. By H. Willis Baxlet, M. D. New 
York : D. Appleton and Company. 1865. 8vo. pp. 632. 

This volume consists of an indifferent guide-book of the cities and 
their neighborhood on the west coast of America, with some personal 
experiences, never amounting to adventure, connected by a narrative 
upon which the picturesqueness or majesty of the wonderful scenes of 
nature amongst which it leads have left not a trace. We have never met 
with a traveller who had seen less of the things which pas-ed before his 
eyes, or who was more thoroughly disqualified by preconceived notions 
from seeing in general than Dr. Baxley. His virtuous soul was possessed 
with one dazzling, blinding idea. Whatever he saw while travelling in 
South America and the Sandwich Islands, and whatever he did not see, 
alike nourished his confidence in the superiority of the Caucasian race, 
the intensity of his " loathing " of all mongrelism, and his sense of the 
loveliness, naturalness, and even the divinity of that subordination of the 
inferior races to the superior, for which, on one or two occasions, he finds 
a word which expresses his idea exactly, and that word is slavery. In 
the absence of the refreshing prospect afforded by that institution, he 
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suffers his gaze to wander a few thousand miles away to the home where 
he had left it flourishing like the bay-tree and happily overspreading 
the land. In short, wherever he goes, his darling theory and its distant 
illustration intervene between our travelling commissioner and those 
objects close at hand which in the case of ordinary men present the 
strongest claims to attention. 

No doubt this was an excellent way to keep the most agreeable of all 
views constantly before one's own eyes, but it is not indicative of the 
best condition of mind for a traveller, and above all an author of trav- 
els. Just at this time there are a great many things concerning the 
population, society, and intermixture of blood in the South American 
suites, which it would be highly desirable for us to know. In so many 
different conditions, with such variety of climate, laws, and labor, as well 
as of descent, there must be an abundance of interesting and diversified 
facts to be gathered in that great continent by any real inquirer into its 
social condition. Upon all these points we find nothing satisfactory, or 
which bears the marks of being trustworthy in the present work. At 
his first glimpse on the Isthmus of the mixed population of Panama, 
our author's theory makes its appearance full-fledged, and his conclu- 
sions are announced, which are not to be varied to the last chapter. We 
dispute neither the one nor the other ; at the same time it is evident 
that neither has been drawn from facts existing in South America. 
Any clear-sighted observer who will put his finger upon the cause of 
South American degradation will be doing a real service. Meanwhile 
it is ridiculous, even if the time were not past, to talk of slavery as the 
cure of evils which were engendered under its sway. Neither freedom 
nor universal suffrage made these people a population of half-breeds. 
It is to the Caucasian race itself that they owe this obligation, as well 
as that of the destruction, according to our author, of a state of happi- 
ness under the Incas, surpassing anything that noble race ever accom- 
plished for themselves. 

The statements of the work are associated with such a sidelong glance 
at home affairs, that its appearance at this time may well be supposed to 
be connected with certain questions at present uppermost. The main 
argument of the volume is this, that the inferior races ought not to be 
admitted to political privileges, because political equality leads to social 
equality, and this to corruption, amalgamation, &c, &c. Surely this is 
not the case with political and social relations among ourselves, nor do 
we see the least evidence adduced in support of this view from the ex- 
perience of the Spanish republics. According to the present, as well 
as all other accounts, the corruption of blood had already, betbre the in- 
dependence of these states, proceeded to such an extent as to leave no 
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question concerning the franchise ; if not given to the mixed races, 
there was really next to nobody else to hold it And as to the results, 
miserable as the condition of these countries is allowed to be, we should 
be glad to have the time pointed out since their conquest when it was 
better. The colonial era was a horrible, and, to any but the most sub- 
missive of people, an intolerable compound of robbery, venality, and 
oppression in every shape. That regime alone was sufficient to wear 
out the public virtue of Spain, as it wore out the life of the colonies. 
Between two and three hundred years of this torment, as well as fifty 
years of republicanism, are now bearing their fruits ; and if there is any 
lesson in this quarter to profit by, it seems quite as likely to be a knowl- 
edge of the effect of injury and oppression, even when, as in the case 
of the Indians, it has not been carried to the extent of personal slavery, 
as of the result of too much laxity in political arrangements. 

The publication of this book at this day keenly reminds us of the depth 
to which our government had fallen ; but it brings with it, at the same 
time, an exquisite sense of relief, as an incident of the great victory, 
that we are not to be henceforth so misrepresented. Perhaps we shall 
find the point of agreement with our author in our mutual satisfaction 
that he is the last of that breed of diplomatists who used to be sent 
abroad to belie the principles of our institutions. By what Nemesis is 
it that, while those who plainly cling to slavery for its barefaced use and 
profit occasionally exhibit in speech and writing something of the point 
and vigor belonging to a creation of mere force, its theoretical admirers 
and defenders are abandoned to the puerile, the sentimental, the namby- 
pamby in literature ? Now that slavery is gone, is all the affected ele- 
gance, all the thin scholarship, to pass away with it ? That is too good 
to hope. But in that case this book might remain a sample of the 
product of an extinct state of mind and a perfect treasury of everything 
in a literary performance that we do not care to characterize. 



14 — The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. Eevised 
Edition. Vol.I. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. xx., 537. 

This is the first volume of an edition of Burke's Works, in twelve 
volumes. Oue volume is to appear each month till the series is com- 
pleted. In convenience of size and in excellence of typography it sur- 
passes all previous editions, English or American, of the works of the 
great orator. It is, as we understand, a reprint of the authorized col- 
lection of Mr. Burke's writings, which was published in London, in six- 



